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Within 25 years, Trane Company of Canada 
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manufacturer of extended heat 
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Projection 


emerged as 


transfer surface. 
Heaters, Trane 
Heaters and Trane Convector- 
radiators have become the lead- 
ers in their respective fields. 
Trane Hot Water and Steam 
Specialties, Trane Coils, Trane 
Fans, Trane Air Conditioners 
have gained an equally favour- 
able reputation from coast to 


coast. 


Trane research has been re- 
sponsible for new products, new 
ideas and new methods. Trane 
production has made possible 
lower costs and increased supply 
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planning. Trane representatives have worked 
with architects, consulting engineers, builders 


and heating contractors to assist 
in the proper selection and cor- 
rect installation of Trane equip- 
ment. 

All these activities added to- 
gether have spelled leadership 
for Trane—a significant contri- 
bution to the heating, cooling 
and air conditioning field. 


These same policies, respon- 
sible for success and achievement 
during the first 25 years of the 
company, are being continued 
to help maintain the leadership 
now existing and assure the best 
in service, quality and perform- 
ance every time you specify 
Trane. 
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pa this time of year, the Chairman of the Editorial Board is expected to have something 

worthwhile to say on the Editorial Page of the Journal. We suspect that somewhere there 
is undercover strategy in this move. Perhaps it is intended that in his ornamental capacity, 
he can with true modesty make remarks concerning the Journal which if made by the 
Editor or the Publisher, might be construed as being entirely immodest. At any rate, that 
is the channel which we intend to pursue in the writing of these few words. 


BA recent years, we have all witnessed with considerable satisfaction, the continued 
growth of our Journal. We have noted its increase in size, the general improvement of 
its subject matter, the upswing in its financial return, and its ever increasing potentiality 
as an advertising medium. Much appreciation is due to those in the profession, who, 
together with the leaders in the allied Arts, have so generously contributed to this great 
march of progress. At the beginning of this new year it is the firm resolve of the Editorial 
Board that this progress shall continue. 


ll would be mere folly to presume that the production of a publication such as the Journal 
is accomplished from month to month without attendant difficulties and obstacles. To 
many, the publisher’s deadline is a date too often discounted. Dependent to a large extent 
upon the voluntary contributions of busy individuals, one can readily see that it requires 
all the skill of an ingenious editor, and all the patience of a tireless publisher to ensure 
the delivery of your Journal at the appointed time. 


iM can easily be appreciated that to supply our Journal with material each month requires 
an endless flow of subject matter. So much so, that it has always remained impossible 
to build up a surplus stock. For many years your Board has cherished the fond hope that 
the day might soon arrive when such a reservoir would be established. An accomplish- 
ment such as this would enable your editor and publisher to set up, say, the May or June 
number, in January or February and so on. It would also provide time to secure selective 
advertising on a larger scale for the various numbers. 


WHERE probably never was a time when so much unpublished material existed in this 

country. We rely on our Editorial Board members to bring it to our attention by snapshot 
or finished photograph. For general issues a stockpile of buildings from cottages to factories 
would greatly facilitate the work of the Board. If in any given month emphasis seems 
to be made on Ontario, or even the environs of Toronto, it is because the level of the 
reservoir of material has become low. Our aim at all times is to cover the work of Canadian 
architects and not the work of a few or the work done in an area. We appeal, therefore, to 
every Editorial Board member. 


TS month the annual Art issue is being presented under the capable direction of Mr. A. J. 
Casson, P.R.C.A., O.S.A. Our sincere thanks go to him for his splendid effort. The 
admission of the architects of Newfoundland into the R.A.I.C. heralds a coming number 
honoring our newest Province. Another number which will prove of tremendous interest 
will be one on the contemporary architecture of Holland which has been prepared by 
Mr. Allert Warners of that country. During the coming year a series of articles dealing 
with the legal aspect of our profession and prepared by Mr. Arthur L. Fleming, K.C., of 
Toronto will appear at regular intervals in the Journal. During the past year Mr. Earle 
C. Morgan has been collecting drawings and photographs of detailed parts of Canadian 
buildings of all types, a sheet of which will soon be making its appearance each month. He 
will welcome any material which might prove of interest for this purpose. 


N conclusion, may | ask all members, particularly Board members, to give thought to 

the Journal for 1950-51. The opportunity for constructive suggestions will be the Annual 
Meeting in Winnipeg. If you cannot be present yourself, but have something to offer, | 
shall be happy to have it in writing, and can promise it serious consideration. 


Arthur H. Eadie, 
Chairman, Editorial Board 


Bere YEARS OF COLLECTING 


IHE programme of the Art Gallery of Toronto, its 

exhibitions, its educational work, its public relations 
and its finances, are all based on the fundamental idea 
of a collection of works of art which are constantly avail- 
able for study and familiar enjoyment: A collection, 
however, which never moves from the wall or from its 
pedestals and is never subject to new comparisons only 
retains the interest of the most devoted student and, as 
the Gallery is dedicated to the general public, the 
importance of its collection has been somewhat over- 
shadowed by its other activities. 


There are art institutions which make no effort to form 
their own collections but these have the characteristic 
of being devoted to a comparatively restricted field and 
therefore to a restricted public. Our case is different — 
specifically our task is "to promote and further art 
interests in Ontario” — which implies a general field. 
Every general museum of consequence is convinced of 
the necessity of its own collection as a foundation on 
which to base its activities and these, in turn, are related 
to the size and quality of the collection itself. 


The Gallery was incorporated in 1900 and was the 
result of the efforts of a committee which itself was 
formed to examine ways and means to bring into being 
one of the cardinal clauses in the constitution of the 
Ontario Society of Artists—the foundation of an Art 


Museum. The president of the Ontario Society of Artists 
at this time was George A. Reid who brought together 
a committee made up of professional and business men, 
educators and artists. Under the chairmanship of Sir 
Edmund Walker, who became the Gallery’s first presi- 
dent, their joint contributions resulted in a sound 
constitution and a pertinacious concentration on the 
problems subsequently involved. 


Activities began in the form of exhibitions in the gallery 
of the Ontario Society of Artists on King Street, which 
has since been demolished to make way for the ex- 
tension of University Avenue, and later in the Reference 
Library at College and St. George Streets. Our first 
picture was bought by subscription in 1906 from our first 
exhibition ‘Pictures by Glasgow Painters’’ — "The Cap- 
tive Butterfly” by E. A. Hornel for $610.00, for which 
there were thirty-one subscribers. 


The foundation of the collection began in 1911 when 
an arrangement was made with the Canadian National 
Exhibition Association to receive, on long term loan, 
works of art acquired by that association. Over 350 
works (including paintings, sculpture, prints and draw- 
ings) are included in this portion of the collection. 

The Gallery's early development was slow for a 


- reason that is not known to many. At the outset, it had 


no home, but sometime within the first three years Sir 
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Edmund Walker was approached by Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldwin Smith who asked his advice as to the ultimate 
disposition of their unique residence, “The Grange”, 
which has a great architectural charm. It was still at 
that time used as a residence and it stood in its fine park 
in the heart of the city. It was the sole survivor of an 
age of elegance and grace that even in 1900 had 
disappeared in Toronto. 


Sir Edmund suggested that The Grange should be- 
come the home of the newly incorporated Art Gallery 
and the Goldwin Smiths adopted this suggestion. At 
that time the Dundas Street frontage (St. Patrick Street 
as it was then known) did not belong to the Goldwin 
Smiths and it was realized that in order to preserve the 
beauty of the park and the facade of The Grange, the 
galleries to be ultimately erected would have to be on 
the north side which, of course, necessitated the acquisi- 
tion of the Dundas Street frontage. 


Sir Edmund knew the value of a good lawyer and had 
as his personal friend and close adviser one of the ablest 
corporation counsel the profession has ever known, the 
late Z. A. Lash. The two of them did not let the grass 
grow under their feet but prepared for the day when 
_ The Grange would become the property of The Art 
Gallery by persuading the government of Ontario to 
pass a Special Act of Parliament which was assented to 
on 22nd May, 1903. This Act gives the Gallery a right 
to expropriate land in the broadest terms. 


This careful preparation could not be made use of for 
some eight years. Mrs. Goldwin Smith lived on until 
1909 and by her Will left the property to her husband 
for his life and after his death to the Gallery. He died 
the following year and in January 1911, the Gallery and 
the City of Toronto entered into an agreement which 
made the lands surrounding The Grange a public park 
maintained by the City. In exchange for this the City 
paid the cost of expropriating or otherwise acquiring the 
Dundas Street frontage and agreed to make a small 
annual payment to the Gallery for its maintenance and 
upkeep. 

We took possession of The Grange in 1912 and re- 
ceived with it a number of the Goldwin Smith pictures. 
These paintings were of two kinds: watercolours remi- 
niscent of Goldwin Smith's life in England, and the dark 
brown school of old masters which for a short time 
raised high hopes in our Council's breast. These hopes, 
as the correspondence proves, were destined to dis- 
appointment. The paintings for the most part failed to 
live up to the high sounding names on the labels. 


In 1916 we received our second important gift of a 
group of paintings from Mr. C. D. Massey from the col- 
lection of pictures owned by Mrs. Massey Treble. 


The first building operation — the three south galleries 
— was completed in 1918 and its opening was marked 
by a joint exhibition under the auspices of the Ontario 
Society of Artists and the Royal Canadian Academy of 
Arts. 
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The new buildings were themselves an invitation to 
greater effort by Canadian artists and the fact that 
Toronto is the headquarters of most Canadian artist 
societies can be attributed to this building’s existence. 
This was the battleground of the early days of the Group 
of Seven. 


But the Gallery was still without funds to lay the 
foundation of its collection. Sir Edmund Walker's death 
in 1924 was the occasion for his general recognition as 
a great Canadian figure and under the presidency of 
Colonel R. Y. Eaton funds were raised by private sub- 
scription and from the City Council to enlarge the build- 
ings to provide the new entrance on Dundas Street, the 
Walker Sculpture Court and the two sets of flanking 
galleries: one set being presented by Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Fudger as a memorial to their son, Richard Barry, whose 
portrait by Orpen was part of the gift. 


The inaugural’ exhibition brought in over 100,000 
people in a month and a number of paintings which 
graced it have since become our property. In addition 
the catalogue of this exhibition lists the names of fifty- 
five donors of works of art to the Gallery and includes 
twenty-three pictures, mostly of the French Barbizon 
School, together with furniture presented by the late 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Cox, as well as a selection of the prints 
and paintings bequeathed by the late Sir Edmund 
Walker. At the same time we received a gift of a number 
of paintings from the Trustees of the Ludwig Mond 
Estate. This, then, was the nucleus of our collection. 


Now for the first time the Council of the Gallery found 
itself in a position when it felt safe to begin on its own 
account the acquisition of important works of art, and 
we received our first gift of a fund of $10,000 from the 
late Reuben Wells and Mrs. Leonard for the express 
purpose of purchasing Canadian works. 


In 1933 the Gallery received the Leonard Bequest in 
addition and it is from this source that most of our French 
Impressionist paintings were acquired. But not all — 
lacking resources sufficient to set up an endowment fund 
of which only the income need be used, our collection 
continued to be built up through the generosity of our 
friends by the purchase of works which were later pre- 
sented to the Gallery, or by subscription to cover the 
cost of an individual work. Such paintings as the Hals, 
the Gainsborough, the Van Orley and many others came 
to us in this way. Tom Thomson's ‘West Wind” was 
presented by the Canadian Club in 1926, and was the 
centre of a lively controversy among its membership at ! 
that time. 


Mr. A. H. Robson, who was vice-president from 1927 
until his death in 1939, became the leading spirit in the 
quest for funds for acquisitions and it was due to him 
that the Friends of Canadian Art Fund was set up. In 
addition it was largely through his enthusiasm that a 
group of devoted members backed him up by their 
subscriptions and interest in the acquisition of some of 
the most important works in our collection. These men 
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have always demanded strict anonimity as the price of 
their support, therefore, much as we regret it, we cannot 
do more than express our gratitude to them in these 
general terms. Following his death a subscription was 
opened which resulted in the establishment of the Albert 
H. Robson Memorial Subscription Fund of $10,000, 
which has since been applied to the purchase of works 
by contemporary Canadian artists. 


In 1948 The T. Eaton Co. Limited presented a fund of 
$3,000 per year for five years for the purchase of works 
by Canadian artists. 


In 1949 the Gallery received a bequest of forty-two 
paintings, chiefly French and Dutch 19th century works, 
from the late F. W. G. Fitzgerald. 


This recital of our benefactors is not given for the 
purpose of record but because the slow building of any 
collection cannot be understood unless some light is 
shed on the resources which are available for the 
purpose. 

Toronto as a city was not seventy years old when the 
Gallery was founded and in consequence we are less 
fortunate than some of our colleague institutions in 
Canada and the United States which are placed in 
settings far richer than ours in private collections. Great 
progress has been made, chiefly in the Canadian field, in 
the last three decades and the Gallery's policy has 
always been to stand aside in favor of private purchases. 
This is for two reasons: first because the private pos- 
session of a work of art is its natural destiny and secondly 
because of the knowledge that the great collections, both 
in Europe and in North America, are largely the result 
of private benefactions — largely, but never entirely — 
for no matter how rich a private collection may be it is 
always limited by its owner's personal taste. However 
fine his discrimination may be as an individual he is as 
free to select as he is to dispose of his treasures. 


A public museum, however, while it must discriminate 
for quality, cannot discriminate on any other grounds 
within its field for — if it is to play an important part in 
both general and special education by giving the people 
of its community an opportunity to raise their own 
standards of quality by comparing them with examples 
not only of contemporary work, but with those of other 
times — it must be catholic in its collection. It follows 
that no matter how much present taste may deplore or 
praise any one development it should be shown in all 
fairness provided it carries importance and quality. 
‘Everyone outside Germany was shocked when Hitler 
arbitrarily banished certain schools of painting from the 
public museums. 


A collection should therefore be acquired with a view 
to its value to the public and the student. Its primary 
value to the student, whatever his age, whether he be 
craftsman or scholar, lies in the opportunity of leisurely 
and thorough examination and research. Its secondary 
value lies in its historical, stylistic and social content and 
brings it into the whole field of general education. 


Only a small section of the general public displays a 
similar close interest. We believe, however, that it is 
our duty to stimulate this interest and for this reason 
the presentation of the collection or parts of it in the new 
and varying contexts of specially organized exhibitions 
has become an ever increasing part of our exhibition 
policy. Thus the idea of the collection as a storehouse 
from which we can draw works appropriate to various 
exhibitions suggests the motive behind our acquisition 
policy and, as our collection grows, an inevitable modi- 
fication of the exhibition programme itself into new and 
hitherto inaccessible fields. 


This is perhaps the chief reason why institutions such 
as ours deplore the gift or bequest with strings attached 
to it. A collection should never be visualized from the 
acquisition side only. As it increases in importance its 
custodians should feel free to discard works which as a 
matter of experience have outlived their usefulness to 
the Gallery. A work which, because of later and more 
important acquisitions in the same field, is no longer in 
active use can be put out on long term loan to less well 
equipped organizations or it can be disposed of. This 
latter, however, is a difficult business for if the work has 
a donor's name attached to it — and most of ours have — 
it would be a grave injustice to him or to his memory if 
the record should vanish with the gift. No satisfactory 
solution to this pressing problem has yet been reached. 


The basis on which any collection is built up is under 
continual revision and perhaps the only unchanging 
factor is insistence on quality; but even here there is the 
problem of “the best and only the best” or “the best we 
can afford’’. Generally speaking the former is the better 
guide but there are times when the latter principle can 
come into good use. 


The purpose underlying a collection could be framed 
as this: To present to public and student alike the best 
of contemporary work either at home or abroad and, 
with it, as a background, such work of the past which 
carries an influence and vital message today. For the 
Art Gallery, whose collections are limited to painting, 
sculpture, drawings and prints, and which serves the 
same people as the Royal Ontario Museum, our field 
seems naturally to define itself as European Art from the 
end of the middle ages and its extension into North 
America. 


For example, modern art in Europe was affected by 
the discovery of the native arts of primitive people 
notably in Africa and Australasia, and that influence has 
been in evidence both in Canada and the United States. 
It would be proper for us to show this by European 
examples, but, as the Royal Ontario Museum has a 
collection of these primitive objects, it would be folly to 
compete with them. 


European art reflects its own civilization in its progress 
as a series of greater or smaller climaxes linked to what 
has gone before and influencing what is to follow, 
together with a larger number of smaller trends whose 
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influence is debatable and this is equally true of art in 
Canada. 

It seems logical therefore in our Canadian collection 
to keep abreast of current trends and new developments; 
to round out our representation of earlier work which 
has had some bearing on today’s, and to do this in some 
detail even at the cost of quality, especially in the time 


of the early settlements. A painting or drawing, even if. 


it has a poor claim to being a work of art, can nevertheless 
express, however inadequately, a valid statement of idea 
and fact. 


Our whole scheme of civilization stems from that of 
Europe and even today a sizeable proportion of our 
artists were trained in Europe or the United States and a 
greater number came to Canada in their youth. It follows 
logically that we should trace this relationship and its 
historic development in our collection in order to give 
the visitor an intelligible picture of the factors which 
underlie our own contemporary work. Our interest in 
European and other outside influences cannot be as 
detailed as it can and should be for Canada because the 
field is so much greater in time and extent and so much 
more costly in acquisition. We therefore in general 
principle wish to bring together a collection which will 
present a logical sequence of the main variations and 
developments in the European tradition without losing 
sight of our secondary interest in less important but 
nonetheless interesting fields. 


We can now suggest a sort of formula as a series of 
questions which can be applied to objects proposed for 
acquisition : 

1. Is the development, of which the work is a part, of 
sufficient significance — in relation to our present 
standards of necessity — to be added to the collection? 


2. Is the artist of sufficient importance in his period to 
have had some influence on it? 


3. Is the work itself sufficiently high in quality to 
represent 1 and 2 well or adequately? 


4. Is this aspect of the field already represented in the 
collection and if so is this a better illustration? 


There should be no question of liking the object or 
not... only the recognition of quality and importance in 
a term of reference which has been determined long ago 
by the artist himself in his society. 


Very few of us would like the implications of the 
Portrait by Reynolds of Townshend ... it has been said 
of it that it explains the American Revolution . .. but it 
is a characteristic example of an important point of view 
in a society of importance, done by an artist who was 
recognized in his time and ever since as one of the two 
leading painters of his day in his own country and is a 
revealing example of his insight and capacity as well 
as of his weaknesses. 


A collection built on these lines begins perhaps in 
the 13th century in Italy and continues there until the 
18th century. It covers the Flemish, French and German 
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fields of the 15th and 16th centuries and concentrates on 
France, Flanders, Holland and perhaps England in the 
17th; moves to England and France in the late 17th and 
18th centuries and continues through the 19th in 
England and France. In the 20th century England, 
France, Germany, Mexico and the United States became 
significant. 

This is the background against which our progress 
can be surveyed; the first substantial step in the forma- 
tion of the collection really took place in 1926 and in the 
twenty-four succeeding years we have laid a foundation 
of which we can well be proud. It is true that some of 
our earlier acquisitions are giving place to later ones: 
that is only the result of our beginnings. In the Canadian 
field the National Gallery is ahead of us prior to 1926; 
since that time we have kept pace with them and are 
slowly recovering our lost ground. This is said as a 
comparison not in competition, for we are far enough 
apart geographically for our collections to be inde- 
pendent. As the illustrations indicate, we are the proud 
possessors of many fine things in this field. 


This is true too in the European part of our collection. 
We have a sufficient number of first class things to make 
it forever impossible to load the collection with works 
of indifferent merit without the fact becoming glaringly 
apparent. 


These works are sufficiently varied in their pro- 
venance to encourage us to refuse suggestions — so 
often made — that we should restrict our field to the 
visible horizon. All our experience points against it. The 
future of many a struggling gallery has been changed 
overnight by some sudden and unexpected generosity 
and it is quite possible that one fine day we may find 
ourselves adequately furnished with funds to begin a 
steady accumulation of works of the most varied schools 
and of the highest order — and no longer as we are now, 
bound down by mounting financial difficulties — for 
unlike many of our more fortunate colleagues, we have 
no secure endowment on which to base our acquisitions. 
That happy day will free us from many anxieties but 
will load us and our successors with no less heavy 
responsibilities. 


The collection today amounts to nearly three thousand 
items, the majority of which are prints. The question of 
illustrating it with less than fifty cuts in consequence 
posed several very difficult problems. In the event, the 
selection is based on the idea that we should illustrate 
the best of our collection, giving particular emphasis to 
the paintings, chiefly at the expense of the prints and 
drawings, and it may be fairly said that the process of 
selection of the illustrations is based on the principles 
set out above as desirable factors in the formation of the 
collection itself. 


Harold C. Walker, President 

A. J. Casson, Chairman, Exhibition Committee 
Martin Baldwin, Director 

Sydney J. Key, Curator 
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M THE CROSS 


DESCENT FR 
$s UTH GERMAN (SWABIAN ) 


UNKNOWN 
Late 15th Century 


O 
O 


Presented to the Art Gallery of Toronto by Miss L. Aileen Larkin, November, 1945 


REST ON THE FLIGHT TO EGYPT 
BERNARD VAN ORLEY cc. 1491-1542 
Flemish 

Painted about 1518 


Presented to the Art Gallery of Toronto by subscription, January, 1938 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY OF THE VAVASOUR FAMILY 
BARTEL BRUYN (the Younger) c. 1530-1610 
German 

Painted about 1570 


Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, Dscember, 1937 


SP oR NEG 
FRANCESCO DA PONTI DI BASSANO 1549-1592 
Venetian 


Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, April, 1936 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
FRANZ HALS 1580-1666 
Dutch 

Signed F. H. and dated 1648 


Presented to the Art Gallery of Toronto by The T. Eaton Co. Limited and Colonel R. Y. Eaton, December, 1939 


DAANENDEA®L US AND | C A R U S 

SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCKE 1599-1641 
Flemish 

Painted about 1620 


Presented to the Art Gallery of Toronto by Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Wood, December, 1940 
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THE ELEVATION/ OF THE CROSS (Right, Above, and Detail, Above) 
PETER PAUL RUBENS 1577-1640 
Flemish 


Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, May, 1928 


PASTORAL LANDSCAPE 


CL AU D. EG EULNLAE EAN(MLNE LORRAIN) 1600-1692 
French 


Purchased by the Reuben Wells Leonard Memorial Fund, November, 1939 
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VENUS, MOTHER OF AENEAS, PRESENTING HIM WITH ARMS FORGED 
NICOLAS POUSSIN 1594-1665 

French 

Painted circa 1635 


Purchased by the Reuben Wells Leonard Memorial Fund, September, 1948 


BY VULCAN 


THE HARVEST WAGON 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 1727-1788 

English 

Signed T. G. Painted circa 1784 

Presented to the Art Gallery of Toronto by Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Wood, December, 1941 
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FIELD MARSHAL GEORGE, FIRST MARQUESS TOWNSHEND 


SiR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 1723-1792 
English 
Purchased by the Reuben Wells Leonard Memorial Fund, September, 1948 


PORTRAIT OF DR. JOSEPH JOACHIM, Violinist 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT, R.A. 1856-1925 
Anglo-American 

Signed John S. Sargent 


Presented to the Art Gallery of Toronto by Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Wood, March, 1928 
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LA CONVERSATION (Above, Left) 
EDOUVUARD VUILLARD 1868-1940 
French 

Signed E. Vuillard. Painted about 1915 

Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, April, 1937 


, 


VETHEUIL EN ETE (left) 

CLAUDE MONET 1840-1926 

French 

Dated 1879 

Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, December, 1929 


THE ORCHARD (Above) 
CAMILLE PISSARO 1830-1903 
French 

Signed and dated 1895 


Bequeathed to the Art Gallery of Toronto by the late 
F. W. G. Fitzgerald, Bsq., May, 1949 


PORTRAIT DE CLAUDE (Right) 
AUGUSTE RENOIR 1841-1919 
French : 

Signed Renoir. Painted about 1903 

Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, January, 1935 
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ESA CASATI 
N, R.A. 1877- 

English 
Painted probably 1918-1919 


Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, April, 1934 


THE MARQ 
fo) 


U 
AUGUSTUS J H 


CHASSE AUX TOURTES 
A. PLAMONDON 1804-1895 
Canada (Quebec) 

Signed A. Plamondon. Dated 1853 


Purchased by the Albert H. Robson 
Memorial Subscription Fund, July, 1943 


SETTLER'S LOG HOUSE 
CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF 
1812-15-1872 

Canadian 

Signed C. Krieghoff, Quebec. Dated 
1856 


Purchased by the Reuben Wells 
Leonard Memorial Fund, April, 1937 
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THOMSON 1877-1917 


TOM 
Canad 


‘an 


February, 1926 


7 


Presented to the Art Gallery of Toronto by The Canadian Club of Toronto 
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: y ABOVE LAKE SUPERIOR 
LAWREN HARRIS 1885- 

Dated c. 1931 

: Purchased by the Reuben Wells Leonard Gift, February, 1929 
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EARLY SPRING IN QUEBEC 
AY a AnG2K.'S:(O).N° 1-88 2- 
Canadian. Painted ca. 1926 

On permanent loan to the Art Gallery of 


Toronto from the Canadian National Exhibition 
Association 


MIST FANTASY © (Left) 

J. E. H. MACDONALD 1873-1932 
Canadian. Signed and dated 1922 

Presented to the Art Gallery of Toronto by Mrs. 


S. J. Williams in memory of F. Elinor Williams, 
November, 1927 


ROCK, PINE AND SUNLIGHT (Above) 
ARTHUR LISMER 1885- 
Canadian. Dated 1920 


Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, 
February, 1929 


LANDSCAPE, TRINIDAD (Right) 
JAMES WILSON MORRICE 1865-1924 
Canadian. Signed Morrice. Painted ca. 1921 


Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, April, 
1937 
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INSIDE A FOREST 
EMILY CARR 1871-1945 
Canadian. Signed 


Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, April, 1946 


BLACK TABLE AND RUBBER PLANT 
JACQUES G. DE TONNANCOUR 1917- 
Canadian. Signed and dated 1948 


Purchased by the Albert H. Robson Memorial Subscription Fund, March, 1949 


SILVERY TANGLE 
FRANKLIN H. CARMICHAEL 1890-1945 
Canadian. Signed and dated 1921 


Purchased by the Albert H. Robson Memorial Subscription Fund, March, 1947 
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MY SON 
LILIAS TORRANCE NEWTON 1896- 
Canadian 


Signed. Painted August, 1941 / 
Purchased by the Albert H. Robson Memorial Subscription Fund, May, 1942 


ORCHIS AND ARUM 
DAVID MILNE 1882- 
Canadian 

Signed and dated 1947 


Purchased by The Fund of The T. Eaton Co. Limited for Canadian Works of Art, February, 1928 


FLIGHT LIEUTENANT CARL SCHAEFER, R.C.A.F. 
CHARLES F. COMFORT 1900- 

Canadian 

Painted April, 1948 

Purchased by The Fund of The T. Eaton Co. Limited for Canadian Works of Art, October, 1948 
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VIRGIN AND CHILD 


LABROSSE 


(ATTRIBUTED) 


PAUL 


Canadian 
About 1750 


Presented to the Art Gallery of Toronto by Walter 
idlaw 


Wood Carving 


1935 


Esq., January, 
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HEAD OF “JEAN D‘/AIRE™” (Right) 


2 


DINSERMOES The BURGHERS OF CALAIS 
AUGUSTE RODIN 1840-1919 
French 


Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, March, 1928 


BUST OF SIR FREDERICK BANTING (Below) 
ERRPAUNECIE SE LORIN G 1887 
Canadian 


Purchased by The Fund of The T. Eaton Co. Limited for Canadian 
Works of Art, April, 1949 


AIE A'DIMOIFENR . B. CUNNINGHAM GRAHAME 
JACOB EPSTEIN 1880- (Below, Right) 
British 

Purchased by the Art Gallery of Toronto, September, 1928 


RANDOM OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREBER PLAN 


By KENT BARKER 


HE National Capital Plan is a monumental work, in 

more ways than one. Those who have read the 
excellent account in the December Journal will appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the task which was presented to 
M. Jacques Gréber and his associates. The Preliminary 
Report covers every aspect of the problem, and the 
reader cannot fail to be impressed by its scope and 
complexity. There is of course no purpose to be served 
in reviewing here facts so thoroughly covered in the 
previous issue. There is no doubt that the Final Report, 
when published, will be an historic document of con- 
siderable significance. 

On the basis of the Preliminary Report and the maps 
which accompany the text, we can evaluate or criticize 
only in general terms. Many important elements in the 
city plan have not yet been studied in detail. Such 
examples as we mention below are selected, because 
of their implications, in establishing the character of the 
Plan as a whole. We must confess that this assignment 
was undertaken with some misgivings. A proper 
analysis of the Plan would require a great deal more time 
than that at our disposal; and, we dare say, a higher 
degree of analytical skill as well. We realize that lack 
of complete data, and possible misinterpretation of the 
maps may have led us into error. Certain of our com- 
ments may therefore be not completely justified. 


We find much to admire in the Plan. Nevertheless we 
believe that a project of such importance demands 
critical analysis from every quarter. The architectural 
profession in Canada will be negligent in its duty if the 
National Capital Plan is not discussed and criticized in 
every Province of the Dominion. The following remarks 
are offered in the hope that others will follow suit, in 
support or rebuttal of our own contentions. (On several 
points I find myself in agreement with Professor Harold 
Spence-Sales of the McGill School of Architecture, who 
has written elsewhere on the same subject.*) 


M. Gréber obviously possesses technical ability of a 
high standard, a vigorous imagination, and wisdom born 
of long experience. His approach to planning is that 
of a gifted designer schooled in the Beaux-Arts tradition 
of the ‘Grand Plan”. No one can deny that the National 
Capital Planning Service, under his direction, has done 
a magnificent job in accordance with these standards. 


The Plan is classical in philosophy, monumental in 
character, and European in flavor. These characteristics 
we believe to be an accurate reflection of the master 
planner. The basic concept of the Plan was surely 


““The Preliminary Report on the Plan for the National Capital of 
Canada’’ — Layout for Living, No. 26, June-July, 1949, published by 
the Community Planning Association of Canada. 
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determined upon the day of M. Gréber's appointment. 
The presence of Canadian architects on his staff does 
not appear to have modified this philosophy to any 
appreciable extent. For many years the New World has 
looked to Europe for cultural and artistic leadership. 
This continuing dependance upon foreign inspiration 
we interpret as proof of cultural immaturity. An infer- 
iority complex in the national sub-conscious. 


Structural Concept: Neighbourhoods and Traffic 


The National Capital Plan paints an exciting picture 
of the Ottawa of the future, replete with stately Govern- 
ment buildings, and splendid vistas of great scale and 
spatial qualities. Did Ottawa exist to-day as visualized 
in the Plan, it would surely be a city of which Canada 
might well be proud, and the world envious. 


But this is not the criterion by which we must judge a 
city planner’s work. Forty or fifty years, in the ordinary 
course of events, must elapse before the Master Plan 
can reach its full development. Of course it would be 
unrealistic to speak of “completion” for no plan of urban 
development can ever be considered “complete”. 
Nevertheless we must attempt to weigh the merits of 
the Plan against its proper frame of reference. That 
frame of reference is Canada in the year 2000. 


By the very nature of his work, a planner is in some 
degree a prophet. He must attempt to predict, at least 
in broad general terms, social, economic and technical 
developments of far-reaching implications. Concern- 
ing the physical shape of things to come, he can do 
no more than hazard an intelligent guess. But every 
long-range plan must anticipate unforeseeable changes 
in urban structure, and provide some means of'adapt- 
ing itself to such demands as the future may bring 
forth. It follows that flexibility is the prime essential. At 
the present time it would seem that the nuclear” or 
cellular system of urbanization offers a satisfactory 
degree of flexibility. At the same time it preserves the 
human scale, and establishes a living environment 
within which the individual can maintain his personal 
dignity, however large the metropolitan area may 
become. 


On this score, it is disappointing to find that the Gréber 
Plan does not carry out the cellular principle with any 
degree of conviction. True, the Report states that the 
City is to be organized in communities of neighbourhood 
units. In this, as well as in other respects, the Report is 
more convincing than the Plan. The cellular organization 
is not clearly presented in the Plan itself. Open green 
areas separating the communities are in many cases 
ill-defined and inadequate in size. Moreover, arterial 
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roads of some importance penetrate and cut up the 
communities in a manner which suggests a serious 
conflict between the traffic system and the community 
pattern. 


In brief, the Plan as a whole is much too compact and 
uniform in density to achieve the desired flexibility. 
There are several reasons why a more loosely-knit 
system of urban communities would be preferable. To 
name only two, there are unpredictable developments in 
aviation, and the ugly possibility of a third world war. 
M. Gréber does not admit the need for satellite com- 
munities until the Capital Region shall have reached its 
estimated population of 500,000, fifty years hence. 


Since the network of traffic arteries largely determines 
the boundaries of community units, these two aspects 
of the general problem cannot be considered separately. 


Contemporary analysis of motor traffic stresses the 
need for a classification of thoroughfares into clearly- 
defined types: 

(a) High-speed limited-access highways designed 

primarily for the movement of through traffic. 


(b) Secondary arterial roads. 


(c) Purely local roads designed primarily to afford 
access to abutting properties. 


To these may be added the parkway, or pleasure drive, 
which may supplement the principal highways but 
should never be called upon to carry large volumes of 
traffic. 


The Gréber Plan does not define with sufficient clarity 
the prime function of elements in the traffic pattern. The 
road system as a whole seems overly complicated. There 
is an excellent by-pass highway encircling the cities of 
Ottawa and Hull, which satisfies our definition of a true 
limited-access way. But within the urban area most 
important thoroughfares are intersected by numerous 
local streets. The first consideration in the design of any 
road system is to keep traffic moving. The width of a 
roadway is of secondary importance, for it is the inter- 
section which dams the stream of traffic and reduces the 
efficiency of the street. An intersection cuts the capacity 
of a road as much as sixty percent. 

In many ways the traffic problem is handled with 
imagination and good common-sense. M. Gréber wisely 
avoids the expensive and troublesome procedure of 
widening existing streets. He prefers to draw off the 
traffic stream by cutting new channels parallel to the 
old, congested routes. 

But it is disconcerting to discover that in some in- 
stances he apparently recommends the creation of new, 
important streets with commercial frontages. If we read 
the Plan correctly, this is true in the case of the magnifi- 
cent new Avenue leading to the proposed Railway 
Station. The Avenue is flanked on both sides by ‘‘com- 
mercial buildings’, and its rigidly symmetrical layout 
differs in no substantial degree from European plan- 
forms of the nineteenth century. If these buildings are 
to contain shops, offices, or any ordinary “commercial” 
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uses, then in our opinion the plan is quite wrong. It is 
axiomatic that shops should be placed on one side 
only of a heavy stream of traffic. Otherwise serious 
conflict is created because of pedestrian cross-traffic 
between the two sides of the street. This is exactly 
what happens in the absence of planning, when there is 
no control of land use. In this instance the desire for 
monumentality and architectural effect appears to be 
the governing factor, at the expense of functional re- 
quirements. Incidentally, the great number of inter- 
secting streets would in our opinion ruin the Avenue 
as a means of quick access to the centre of the City. The 
Avenue is described as an “Expressway” but we cannot 
discover in the plan any justification for the use of this 
term. 


We would like to refer the reader to another detail, 
which brings into sharp focus the static, monumental 
character of the Plan which causes us concern. This is 
the proposed New Administrative Group to be located 
on the Bowesville Road immediately south of the Rideau 
River. At this point seven roads meet at a great traffic 
circle 1,000 feet in diameter. Important Government 
buildings are to be situated in the segmental plots 
formed by these radiating streams of traffic. 


Here again is an entirely new development, the plan- 
ning of which was unhampered by existing conditions. 
We may therefore assume that it represents M. Gréber's 
ideal solution for such a problem. We suggest that this 
proposal contains serious disabilities from the functional 
viewpoint, and that it demonstrates the failure of nine- 
teenth-century planning when applied to twentieth- 
century conditions. 


The great Plaza flanked by noble buildings is essential- 
ly a Renaissance concept. When people travelled on 
foot or in relatively slow-moving conveyances, the 
square was a perfect setting for monumental archi- 
tecture. At the same time it provided adequate circula- 
tion for all types of traffic. But this concept is no longer 
an adequate solution to the functional necessities of 
urban life, nor is it keyed to the tempo of the present day. 
It is impossible to appreciate architecture from a fast- 
moving car, particularly when one is in the driver's seat. 
Anyone who has enjoyed an architectural tour of a 
modern American city is conscious of the hazards in- 
volved. It seems to us that entirely fresh solutions must 
be developed which will take into account the separation 
of pedestrian and motor traffic which must be a govern- 
ing principle in all contemporary plans. 

It is characteristic of Governments that expansion, 
contraction, and re-alignment of various Departments are 
events of frequent occurrence. Hence, flexibility of floor 
space and easy access between buildings occupied by 
the civil service are mandatory requirements. The 
Gréber Plan proposes a general dispersal of Govern- 
ment offices in various locations throughout the city. 
Accepting this as a general policy, we still fail to under- 
stand why individual buildings should be isolated one 
from another. In the Bowesville Road development we 
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Concentric Development with Traffic on the Inside 


[II] 
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Linear Development with Traffic on the Outside 
1—Landscaped Plaza with footpaths 
2—Parking Areas 


The Siting of Government Buildings 


These sketch plans are not related to any specific 
problem, nor should they be interpreted as alternative 
solutions to the same problem. They are diagrams only, 
illustrating two basically different methods of attacking 
the general problem of siting public buildings. See text 
for comments on each type. 


apparently have a situation similar to that at Queen's 
Park in Toronto, where a tunnel is necessary to provide 
access between the two main buildings of the Provincial 
Government. Serious difficulties have been created by 
superimposing two problems—the siting of public 
buildings, and the design of an important traffic junction. 


One solution which suggests itself is the possibility of 
locating public buildings on either side of a landscaped 
plaza restricted to pedestrian use from which the archi- 
tectural qualities of the ensemble could be fully appre- 
ciated. The plaza could be reached from the road system 
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by way of parking areas, the natural link between motor- 
ways and footpaths. These functional relationships are 
shown in the accompanying diagram. This arrangement 
would provide safe and convenient access between 
Government departments. Exchange of floor space 
between departments would be facilitated. Opportuni- 
ties for landscaping and aesthetic development would 
be enhanced by elimination of roadways within the 
group. Furthermore, the scale of the plaza and its 
enclosing buildings would not be predetermined or 
influenced in any way by the needs of motor transport 
in that vicinity. 

A similar type of development is evident in many 
other details of the Plan, where the juxtaposition of 
buildings and traffic does not appear to be justified. The 
Renaissance concept breaks down under the impact of 
contemporary problems. We believe that the axial lay- 
out which appears so frequently is fundamentally un- 
suited to modern urbanisme. 

M. Gréber recognizes the essentially dissymmetrical 
character of Wellington Street, and recommends its 
preservation, in order to focus attention upon Parliament 
Hill. But in so doing he is accepting an established fact. 
Elsewhere the Plan displays an insistence upon sym- 
metry, which in many places forces an architectural 
solution and has the effect of cramping important build- 
ings into sites which permit of little or no expansion. 


Railways, Industry and Commerce 


Re-location of the railways is justly termed the “key” 
to the master plan. Removal of the cross-town tracks 
has been suggested from time to time over a long period, 
but without any resulting action. This particular problem 
has been studied with great care by a special sub- 
committee. The solution finally adopted is said to be 
the best of nine different proposals. Everyone stands to 
gain by this much-needed improvement. The railways 
will benefit by substantial economies in operation. The 
planners will have the opportunity of utilizing abandon- 
ed rights-of-way for new motor roads. The gradual 
change-over will naturally require careful programming, 
over a number of years. Acquisition of necessary lands 
is already under way. This must be a source of great 
satisfaction to M. Gréber and his associates. The entire 
framework of the Plan hinges upon the solution to the 
railway problem. It can be said that the first steps have 
been taken toward implementation of the National Capi- 
tal Plan. 


In conjunction with the new rail system, large areas 
have been designated for industrial purposes. One may 
question whether the Plan is not too optimistic in its 
measure of the industrial potential of the Ottawa area. 
But a large percentage of the “industrial” areas will be 
required for railway switching yards, and the total area 
actually available for industry is not as great as appears 
at first sight. 

One of the most disappointing features of the Plan is 
its strange neglect of the commercial center. The Report 
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makes certain recommendations regarding one-way 
streets and parking garages to ameliorate traffic difficul- 
ties. New secondary arteries are designed to channel 
through traffic away from the downtown area. These 
measures would effect considerable improvement, in 
relation to existing conditions. But it seems that very 
little attention has been given to the opportunity for 
replanning this very important part of the city. It does 
not seem reasonable to assume that business will remain 
more or less static while the region increases to a 
population of 500,000. 


We expected a much bolder approach to this aspect 
of the problem. Perhaps the planners did not find much 
to interest them in the mundane business of trade and 
commerce. 


This omission lends weight to an argument voiced by 
several critics — that the Gréber Plan emphasizes the 
function of Ottawa as a Capital City, and neglects to 
some extent the everyday function of Ottawa as a place 
to live, work, play — and shop. 


Implementation 


The first phase of the National Capital Plan has now 
been completed. If the Plan receives official approval, 
and it is almost certain to do so, then immediate action 
should be taken to promote its effective implementation. 
It is obvious that implementation of the Plan will require 
a high degree of co-operation among Federal, Provincial, 
and municipal authorities. This is true in every metro- 
politan region. Here the problem is complicated still 
further by the existence of two Provincial Governments, 
with widely differing laws and established procedures. 


Moreover, our existing planning legislation is deficient 
and cumbersome, as the Preliminary Report takes pains 
to point out. Effective implementation will call for major 
legislative action, preceded by intensive study of the 
legal and administrative questions involved. A long time 
is likely to elapse before all the authorities concerned 
are properly co-ordinated and equipped with adequate 
powers to play their part in the comprehensive scheme. 


Meanwhile, the integrity of the Plan must be protected 
against speculation, and against uncontrolled private 
development at variance with its objectives. For every 
day lost means additional difficulties thrown in the 
path of realization. Even as we write, substantial projects 
are under way, which are quite out of line with the basic 
structure of the Plan. This must not be permitted to con- 
tinue. If necessary, the Government must step in and 
provide interim measures to control the entire Region, 
pending completion of zoning and building by-laws. 
Administration of the Plan cannot be effective except 
under strong, centralized control. The exact form which 
this authority may assume has not yet been determined. 
M. Gréber has not suggested a specific solution, nor was 
it properly his responsibility to do so. 

The creation of a Federal District might offer the best 
solution. This is the means adopted in Washington and 


a number of other capital cities. Apparently such a step 
is not contemplated in the case of Ottawa. In any event 
the Federal Government will play a dominant role, for 
it will be directly responsible for the actual construction 
of key elements in the Plan, and will bear a great part 
of the financial burden. 


We may assume that the Dominion and the Provinces 
will not wish to usurp the rights of local municipalities. 
Certainly in the case of Ontario, the Department of 
Planning and Development exercises great care to avoid 
treading on the toes of the local citizenry. At the same 
time it should be realized that Ottawa is a unique case. 
For Ottawa is the capital of the whole of Canada. The 
development of our capital city is the concern of all 
Canadians, not merely that small proportion actually 
living within the boundaries of the Capital Region. It 
would be a negation of real democracy if the National 
Capital Plan were to be injured or seriously retarded by 
the selfish interests of a small minority. 


In spite of our critical attitude toward many features of 
the Gréber Plan, we sincerely hope that it will receive 
approval of the Federal Government at an early date. 
We assume, of course, that the National Capital Planning 
Service will continue to function as the technical co- 
ordinating authority, and that suitable provision will be 
made for expanding its facilities in proportion to the 
work it will be required to do. 


Several years will elapse before even a small part of 
its recommendations can be realized. The work of the 
Planning Service will never be finished; continuous 
study of the Master Plan is the only means of assuring 
its survival as a dynamic, living force. In the fullness of 
time we may even hope to see some modification of the 
Plan toward a greater emphasis upon function, and less 
upon static magnificence. 


Architecture 


The Preliminary Report lays great stress, and rightly 
so, upon the need for careful integration of planning, 
architecture, and landscape design. M. Gréber's sensi- 
tivity to massing, scale and proportion is very evident in 
the exhibition now on tour across Canada. The splendid 
models demonstrate in a striking manner the three- 
dimensional quality of his work. M. Gréber appreciates, 
and he is anxious that others should appreciate, the full 
implication of civic design. 


We must agree, however, with Professor Spence- 
Sales, that dignity and monumentality have been 
bestowed upon the city with a too liberal hand. A 
profusion of architectural elements in the grand manner 
tends to satiate, like marmalade spread too thickly on a 
piece of bread. Contrast, that essential quality of com- 
position, is weakened by repetition of similar effects in 


too many places. 


M. Gréber appears to assume that all Government 
offices and public buildings should partake of a monu- 
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mental character. Actually there are two distinct func- 
tions of government. The legislative function, with its 
attendant pomp and circumstance, requires adequate 
expression in architectural forms of sober dignity. So 
also does the Supreme Court and other buildings of 
serious purpose. But the great bulk of government 
business is carried on by an army of civil servants whose 
day-to-day routine differs little from the routine of office 
work in any other large corporation. It would be appro- 
priate to house such functions in clean, efficient office 
buildings, which need not compete with the grandeur 
of Parliament Hill. (Avoiding such monstrosities, for 
example, as the ludicrous Confederation Building, 
described in an official publication as “one of the largest 
and most modern of Federal departmental buildings!) 
The civil servant deserves something better than the 
dirty temporary” barracks put up during the war. But 
there is no need for an income tax clerk or a livestock 
inspector to carry on his work behind Gothic embrasures 
or a neo-classic facade. 


If this distinction of function were recognized in the 
design of government buildings, it would go a long way 
toward establishing a healthy contrast and modifying 
the overall effect, which in its present form we find a 
trifle pompous. 


The vexatious question of architectural control is a 
matter in which our profession is vitally concerned. M. 
Gréber is fully aware of the difficulties involved in 
establishing suitable criteria, and the delicacy of the 
administrative operations. 


The Preliminary Report recommends the creation of a 
"Committee on Aesthetics’, to exercise control over all 
buildings, public or private, within the Capital Region. 
The very principle of aesthetic censorship is open to 
question, but we are inclined to agree with M. Gréber 
that some form of control is necessary. Not only to pre- 
vent architectural vulgarities, but to assist, in a positive 
way, the gradual development of the city in harmony 
with objectives of the Master Plan. 


An aesthetic committee, like a dictatorship, can be a 
curse or a blessing. It is essential that the right people 
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be appointed to membership. We would like to see a 
Committee composed of young men — not necessarily 
young in years, but young in spirit. There is not much 
probability that this will ever be the case. “Eminent 
architects” are suggested as suitable candidates. If this 
principle is followed, the selection may be good, but 
chances are about even that it will be bad. We know 
some "eminent architects’ who seem to have no 
aesthetic convictions whatever. 


If such a Committee is in fact appointed, its first task 
might well consist of an educational campaign directed 
at the Government itself. Private interests have built 
cheaper buildings, but they have seldom built worse 
buildings, than some erected by the Department of Pub- 
lic Works. This condition is not peculiar to Canada. With 
a few notable exceptions, government buildings in all 
parts of the world are typically sterile and unimaginative. 
Our own record of “official taste” is not a happy one. 


Although the Preliminary Report recommends that no 
pre-determined style be imposed, the models quite 
clearly anticipate a neo-classical type of architecture 
which the majority of Canadian architects will consider 
static and reactionary. 


Perhaps we anticipate a bit, in using the word 
majority’. The architectural profession does not pre- 
sent a united front on questions of design. We are 
divided roughly into two camps. An impartial observer 
might conclude that the Christians and the Saracens 
had more in common. In any other profession such a 
schism would be unthinkable. Architecture, strangely 
enough, seems to hang together fairly well in spite of 
it. In time the situation will resolve itself. 


There is not the remotest possibility that the National 
Capital will ever reach maturity in the stylistic art-forms 
envisioned by the Master Plan. Long before this, the 
older generation of Canadian architects will have retired 
from active practice. None of the younger architects is 
capable of designing in historic styles, even if he wished 
to do so. 


With this comforting thought we bring our remarks to 
a close. 
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Saskatchewan: H. K. BLACK, Chairman; F. J. MARTIN, DAN H. STOCK, JOHN C. WEBSTER 
Manitoba: J. A. RUSSELL, Chairman; H. H. G. MOODY, ERIC THRIFT 
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NE MIS RER FIR OM 


INAUGURAL CEREMONY OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 


At the November Meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Institute, notification was received of the 
formation of the Newfoundland Association of Archi- 
tects, and the Association was accepted as a component 
society of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 

Arrangements were made for the President, the 
Honorary Treasurer and the Immediate Past President 
to fly to St. John's to attend a special ceremony of 
inauguration of the new Association. This ceremony 
took place on Saturday, December 10th, 1949 at which 
time the President conveyed a message of good will on 
behalf of the Institute and welcomed the newly formed 
Newfoundland Association as a component society. 


43RD ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 


Again, the members are reminded that the 43rd 
Annual Assembly of the R.A.I.C. will be held at The 
Fort Garry, Winnipeg, on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, February 23rd, 24th and 25th, 1950. 

Some of the highlights in the plans for this Assembly 
are — a report from Professor Robert F. Legget on his 
work in the Building Research Division of the National 
Research Council, a technical seminar lead by Professor 
Hoogstraten of the University of Manitoba, a cultural 
seminar, an Exhibition of Building Materials, an interest- 
ing School Display from the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion, and an invitation to the Annual Beaux-Arts Ball of 
the School of Architecture, University of Manitoba, 
extended by a quartette of hosts, the Students’ Archi- 
tectural Society, The Manitoba Association of Architects, 
The Alberta Association of Architects and The Saskat- 
chewan Association of Architects. The theme of the Ball 
is ‘Neath the Northern Lights” and rumour has it that 
the Winnipeg Ballet will be on hand to enhance this 
luminous affair. 


It is planned to forward to each member three weeks 
before the date of the Annual Assembly, a copy of the 
Annual Report of the Standing Committees of the 
Institute, a copy of the Programme for the Assembly, 
together with a final circular letter on the subject of the 
Assembly. 

Advance Registration Forms: Members have by now 
received their advance notices of the Annual Assembly, 
with the Registration Form enclosed, and are reminded 
that the completed Form must be returned to the 
Institute Office by January 3lst. Members who have not 
sent in their Registration Form are urged to do so 
immediately. 
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I-NeSotel TRUITE 


It is hoped that many members from all parts of 
Canada will find it possible to attend the Annual 
Assembly in Winnipeg which will be a particularly 
outstanding occasion in the history of the Institute. 


TRAVELLING ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT 


Members will be interested to hear that the travelling 
Architectural Exhibit, originally started as a project of 
the Toronto Chapter of the Ontario Association of Archi- 
tects, and displayed at the Canadian National Exhibition 
under the sponsorship of this Institute and the National 
Gallery has been in demand as a travelling exhibit for 
which the National Gallery is arranging the itinerary. 
After display at the National Gallery early in the Fall, it 
was forwarded to Windsor, and it is planned to show 
it in Edmonton in January, and possibly in the Maritimes 
in May to coincide with the Annual Meeting of the Nova 
Scotia Association of Architects. The Architectural 
Institute of British Columbia and the newly formed 
Newfoundland Association of Architects have also 
expressed an interest in displaying this exhibit. Requests 
for this travelling exhibit may be made through the local 
art galleries or direct to the National Gallery at Ottawa, 
from which the exhibit is being circulated. 


RESIGNATION OF THE INSTITUTE SECRETARY 


Members will be sorry to hear of the resignation of 
Mrs. Anne M. Barstow as Secretary of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute, whose extremely loyal and capable 
handling of the Institute Office affairs, and whose out- 
standing personality, have had a far reaching effect in 
Institute matters in recent years. Mrs. Barstow finds it 


necessary at this time to relinquish a large part of the | 


responsibility which this position entails, but the mem- 
bers need not say a complete farewell as she will find 
it possible to devote part of her time to some of the 
Institute business over the next few months. 


Mrs. Barstow’s resignation as Secretary of the Institute 
was effective the 3lst of December, 1949 and Miss Mary 


L. Bilton was appointed as the new Secretary as of the 


Ist of January, 1950. 


THE A.I.A. GOLD MEDALLIST 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and internationally known 
British architect and town planner, is to be awarded 
the Gold Medal of the American Institute of Architects. 

Ralph Walker, New York, President of the A.LA., 
announced today that Sir Patrick was selected to receive 
the Gold Medal by unanimous vote of the Board of 
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Directors at its November meeting recently concluded. 
The Gold Medal, highest honor the Institute can bestow, 
will be presented at a ceremony following the annual 
dinner held in connection with the 82nd A.I.A. Conven- 
tion in Washington, D.C., next May 10-13. 


“The award to Sir Patrick Abercrombie was made in 
recognition of his distinguished contribution to the pro- 
fession of architecture and regional planning,” said Mr. 
Walker in announcing the decision of the Institute's 
Board of Directors. Sir Patrick, who is the sixth foreign 
architect to receive the Gold Medal of the A.I.A. since 
it was established in 1906, is an outstanding architect, 
town planner, writer, and teacher. He is internationally 
known for his leadership in civic design and urban 
planning in England. He was the Royal Gold Medallist 
in 1946. 


“By his teaching and the publication of numerous 
books on city and urban planning, Sir Patrick has exerted 
an influence far beyond the confines of the British Isles. 
His plans for replanning Dublin, Bath, and Greater Lon- 
don have especially been noteworthy for their under- 

_ standing and development of human scale in relation 
to life in great cities,” declared Mr. Walker. 


Born Leslie Patrick Abercrombie in Ashley-upon- 
Mersey, he was professor of civic design for twenty 
years at Liverpool University and for the past eleven 
years has been professor of town planning at the Bart- 
lett School of Architecture, University College, London. 
He was knighted on January 1, 1945. 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie has been honored by various 
organizations connected with architecture and plan- 
ning. He has been a vice-president of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, president of the Town Planning 
Institute, a member of the Royal Fine Art Commission, 
chairman of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England, chairman of the Housing Centre, and president 
of the International Union of Architects. 


Some of his publications are “Replanning the County 
of London,” “Lidice,” “Town and Country Planning,” 
“A Plan for Plymouth,” “A Plan for Bath,” and many 
other notable books. 


The Gold Medal, awarded in recognition of most 
distinguished service to the profession or to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, has been awarded in the 
past to the following: Sir Aston Webb, R.A., London, 
1906; Charles Follen McKim, New York, 1909; George 
B. Post, New York, 1911; Jean Louis Pascal, Paris, 1913; 
Victor Laloux, Paris, 1921; Henry Bacon, New York, 1922; 
Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, London, 1924; Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue, New York, 1925; Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, Chicago, 1927; Milton Bennett Medary, 
Philadelphia, 1929; Ragnar Ostberg, Stockholm, 1933; 
Paul Philippe Cret, Philadelphia, 1938; Louis Henri Sulli- 
van (posthumous), Chicago, 1943; Eliel Saarinen, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, 1946; Charles D. Maginnis, Boston, 
1947; Frank Lloyd Wright, Spring Green, Wisconsin, 
1948. 


ALBERTA 


Some years ago I| was invited to visit a little town 
some sixty or eighty miles away according as one 
might go by air or by road. It does not matter what 
town it was; a similar experience would apply to many. 
It was a prospering little place rapidly increasing in 
population, the people full of energy and ambition. I 
had been asked to give a talk in the town hall on ‘Town 
Beautification”. I naturally took a good look at this town 
hall. It was a decently simple frame building suited to 
the purpose to which it was put; somewhat old and, 
since the time of its building, it had obviously never 
been repainted, consequently it had a somewhat dis- 
couraged appearance. It was set back about twenty feet 
from the street line thus affording the opportunity, some- 
what sparingly taken advantage of, for the growth of 
dandelions, pigweed and a small sprinkling of wild 
grasses. This subject alone might well have furnished 
a text for the expected talk. These good people had asked 
an allegedly learned person to come eighty miles to 
tell them how to make their town more beautiful. Natur- 
ally other features of the place proclaimed the same 
lesson. A number of new and smart stores had been 
built recently, some of them rather oddly placed. A 
new creamery and a new sawmill stood on spacious 
grounds with many wheel tracks cutting up the areas 
in a promiscuous way. There had been recent rain. High 
rubber boots were in style. In these, active men were 
happily ploitering around. Sidewalks of plank were 
getting seriously out of repair. Street crossings having 
specially suffered from the turning around of many 
vehicles had to be circumvented by circuitous routes. 
No doubt I did not see the place at its best. With the sun 
shining, the roads dried up and the dandelions blooming 
their best the whole place would probably have had 
an air of considerable animation. The obvious fact is 
that the individual inhabitants were so much pre- 
occupied each in pushing his own business and in mak- 
ing money out of it that no thought had occurred to 
them of expending anything on general and mutual 
benefit. 


It ought further to be mentioned that in what with 
some courtesy may be called the residential districts 
quite a number of the rear yards were occupied by what 
at first seemed to be chicken-houses but were in fact 
occupied by young people with numbers of very lively 
children. At one place a tractor was employed in making 
extensions to the dirt roads by which all residences are 
approached. It is fairly easy to bulldoze that luscious 
black soil into the customary dirt road and when the 
weather is fine these miraculously flatten themselves 
out into tolerable driveways, but, in wet weather, they 
may resolutely hold up a car, though small children 
may still find in them some sources of joy. 

- I paid this visit some years ago. If I should return 
to the place I quite expect that I should find it greatly 
improved, not, certainly, on account of anything that 
I could have said, but simply because the inconven- 
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iences that inevitably arise from want of reasonable 
care must at last receive some attention in the interests 
of growing business. The same influences are always 
at work all around us in our cities. Those streets in 
which retail trade is just beginning to gain a hold 
are at first shoddy and shabby. Each store makes a 
strident call for attention bedizzening itself with flagrant 
and generally offensive advertisement. With increase 
of competition some kind of self-respect must be 
imposed otherwise that offensive advertisement will 
tell heavily against it. It never did genuinely recom- 
mend it. A little appropriate humble charm would have 
served its purpose better and maintained itself longer. 

The tiresome virtue of Tidiness in appearances and 
in methods of work which keeps nagging at us like a 
little sister of conscience is indeed a tap-root of those 
good qualities which go to the creation of architecture 
and all the arts. A wider popular recognition of this 
humble sister of the arts would greatly forward the 
cause of architecture and speed up the general ideal of 
“Town Beautification” towards which there is a universal 
and inextinguishable if ill-directed ambition. 


Cecil S. Burgess 


ONTARIO 


The year before last a discussion group was sponsored 
by the Toronto Chapter of the Ontario Association. 
Membership was extended to graduates of Schools of 
Architecture, students in the O.A.A. registration course, 
and Chapter members. There was a five-dollar fee for 
non-chapter members. 


Apart from the general benefits of healthy discussion, 
there were a number of particular reasons for the for- 
mation of the group. Foremost of these was the newly- 
instituted two-year gap between graduation and appli- 
cation for registration in this Province. It was felt that 
the graduates should have the opportunity of a link 
with the Association that they would (must) join in 
the future. 


Practising architects in the Chapter thought that by 
discussing the technical and material aspects of prac- 
tice they could give the graduate the opportunity of a 
more valuable ‘’experience period” than the employer- 
employee relationship or the restricted atmosphere of 
the draughting room could afford. 

We held six meetings during last year, attended by 
an average of thirty — made up of about sixty per cent 
students and forty per cent architects. We discussed the 
qualifications of the architect, the organizing of a nice 
office —large and small, preparation of drawings and 
contract documents, and for our final meeting we dis- 
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cussed our Provincial Association under the heading 
‘There is nothing wrong with the O.A.A.!"" having been 
forbidden to use and publish the title “What is wrong 
with the O.A.A.?” 


Last year’s meetings, with the exception of the last, 
were held in a University Common room; usually the 
room was too hot and the coffee afterwards was not. 
This year we meet at a military mess, the room is still 
usually too hot but we have the compensation of an 
open bar. We have had two meetings in this new en- 
vironment, and a noticeably livelier discussion at each. 


My purpose in recording these statistics and com- 
ments under the heading of Provincial News is to 
encourage others, who have not already, to organize 
similar groups. If they only provided a training in the 
art of informal debate and an opportunity for hairletting 
and bloodletting. I think a series of these in the various 
Provinces would be definite assets to the Institute. 


N orman H. McMurrich 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Lawrence Counsell Martin Baldwin, B.A.Sc. 
See Journal, February, 1949. 


Kent Barker 


Assistant Professor of Architecture, University of 
Toronto. Architect and Planning Consultant. 


Graduated from the School of Architecture in 1936, 
and spent the following year studying town planning 
under Eliel Saarinen at Cranbrook. 

In 1940, Mr. Barker left the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation to join the architectural staff of the 
Department of National Defence in Ottawa. He later 
accepted a commission in the R.C.N.V.R. and spent 
2¥2 years in the Directorate of Plans, Naval Service 
Headquarters. 

Mr. Barker had further planning experience with the 
Ontario Department of Planning and Development, 
Wartime Housing Limited, and Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. He is planning consultant for 
the Ajax Development Project. 
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The Editorial Board wishes to express its appreciation 
of the part that Mr. Fiset played in the organization of 
the December issue. Members will realize that this was 
no ordinary task, but the dummy prepared by Mr. Fiset 
was so perfect that changes were reduced to a minimum. 
The publisher and the editor would like to add their 
special thanks to Mr. Fiset. 
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